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CHILD WELFARE PRIORITIES IN 1954° 


Martha M. Eliot, M.D. 


Chief, Children’s Bureau 


U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare 


Washington, D. C. 


No profession, may I say with a bow to the inspired 
poet, John Donne, is an “Tand, intire of it selfe.” 
Every profession is “‘a piece of the Continent, a part 
of the maine.” 

I] was reminded of this when I came to sort out my 
ideas about child welfare priorities in 1954. I found 
myself wanting to take a broad look, first, at the 
“Continent,” the “maine,” of which child welfare is 
a part. A look, that is, not at the magnificent phy- 
sique of our land, but at some of the economic, social, 
and cultural shifts and turns that seem to be taking 
place among us, and that might suggest new direc- 
tions or new emphases for children’s services. 

An economist friend of mine was remarking the 
other day how much I missed in not reading the 
business press. Exciting stories, he tells me, appear 
there weekly. He told me of a few that have been 
published only recently. All of them have to do with 
what, to him, adds up to an economic revolution 
that is going on that we social workers are not suf- 
ficiently conscious of. 

Let me point up for you a few items. 

At the Ford Company’s River Rouge plant, I was 
told, it takes nine hours to machine the automotive 
block, the basic part of the motor in our cars. Over in 
Cleveland, at the Ford plant, the same block can be 
machined with the aid of electronics, in 14 minutes 
and six-tenths seconds. Already, he says, the Ford 
Company is building a still more efficient plant that 
can do the same job with 20 per cent less manpower 
than in Cleveland. 

A small Midwest maker of aluminum cups is in- 
stalling a machine that needs only one part-time 
operator to do the work that 55 men do with present 
machines. 

A single machine with one push-button operator in 
charge now can do the work of 80 workers in turni1g 
out magnetic parts for electrical apparatus. 

The big electronic “brain” at MIT was recently 
used to work out—on paper—an operation in a 
plant hundreds of miles away. The job it did in 30 
hours, the newspaper says, would have taken one 
man, working 40 hours a week, 20 years to do. 





* Delivered at Child Welfare League Section, National Con- 
ference of Social Work, May, 1954, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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Where do we begin when so many needs seem urgent? 
Dr. Eliot selects six major problems confronting child 
welfare today, and suggests that these may be among the 
first which child welfare workers will want to tackle. 


These are just a few flashes, my friend remarked, of 
the enormous inventive and productive capacity of 
this country, and a few alerts to social workers to 
some major changes going on right now in our eco- 
nomic life. Maybe only one group, then another, is 
presently affected. But the vastly stepped up pro- 
ductivity that science and competition promise us is 
something that can affect the lives of all of us in the 
future—and indeed in the not-too-remote future. 


Increased Effort to Improve Living Conditions 


I am a physician, not an economist, and it may be 
that I am going beyond my professional competence 
when I speculate about the implications of these 
technological advances. But I can see that some of 
these implications relate very directly to our social 
values, and therefore have an importance to all of us 
who are concerned with services to people. 

The pessimist, who sees ahead an endless flow of 
deep freezes, automobiles, television sets, and what- 
not pouring forth from our electronically controlled 
and operated factories that literally push people 
off the American continent, may find the prospect of 
this technological revolution frightening. But I 
choose to be an optimist, and I see many comple- 
mentary developments to justify my optimism. I do 
not believe we are going to allow ourselves to be 
swamped with the mechanics of living. I have deep 
confidence that as life is made physically easier for 
our people we will not only want more time to attend 
to the real substance of living; we will, progressively, 
place a higher value on the things that give meaning 
to life: on education; on building abundant physical 
and mental health; on the care of the disadvantaged 
and neglected; on opportunities for creative expres- 
sion and recreation; on time just to sit and dream. 

Now, no one knows better than social workers that 
there are many millions of families in this country 
still living under the most primitive conditions, and 
still other millions who are far from comfortably 
fixed. As a nation, we are a long, long way from the 
saturation point for many of the goods and services 
that industry knows how to multiply, and that 
families require for safety or comfort. Housing con- 
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ditions for many low-income families in big cities, 
even in rural areas, are so wretched they are a na- 
tional disgrace. It is sobering to learn that our goal 
for homes this year is only 20 per cent greater than 
the number we produced in 1925, although the 
number of households we have is 70 per cent greater. 
Here is one area of our economy in which techno- 
logical improvement lags seriously. We have in our 
country some of the finest schools, some of the most 
complete health and welfare centers to be found 
anywhere. But, alas, too many others are Model T’s. 
If we could pick up our education plant and put it 
down, side by side, with our automotive plant, we 
might see more vividly how behind the times we 
have let our schools become. 

These deficiencies in family life are the everyday 
observation of child welfare workers. Trying to over- 
come their ill effects in the lives of children is the 
everyday effort of child welfare workers. With the 
firsthand knowledge we have of the unmet needs of 
children, we cannot escape the responsibility to make 
these deficiencies more widely known and to join 
with others in helping to place the remedying of them 
high on our scale of social importance. 

What child welfare is putting into community 
organization of children’s services, improved laws, 
and increased citizen participation in these activities 
is splendid evidence that this group of social workers 
accepts responsibilities that are broader than the 
outline of its specialized casework services. I should 
like to make a plea, however, that it ally itself still 
more currently and more fluidly with other social 
forces in the community that are working to over- 
come economic and social deprivations. 

One other implication of our vast productive 
potential deserves thinking about. Not only does it 
present us with the possibility, if we chose to use it 
that way, of shorter and fewer working hours, and 
correspondingly of more and longer leisure hours, but 
also as science releases precious manpower from the 
production of goods, it can free us to build the pro- 
fessions which are now so seriously under-manned. 
It can also give us the manpower for additional types 
of workers in the various professional fields who with 
fewer years of training can assist the more highly 
skilled in many ways and release them for that part 
of the work where their professional knowledge and 
skill are essential. 


Research to Understand “Why” 


I have expressed a conviction that the more we 
satisfy our need for goods the more we will realize 
our salvation is not in goods but in the quality of 
man’s relation to man and his universe. This is the 
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second factor in our national belief to which I want 
to address myself briefly. This belief of mine in the 
importance of man’s relation to man is not some. 
thing snatched out of the blue beyond. It is nourished 
by a number of developments going on right now. 

There is, for example, the widespread interest 
among all kinds of people in learning more and more 
about human relationships, about how people grow 
in emotional health, and how they attain or regain 
it; about how to deal with the negative things of 
life: our antagonisms, and frustrations. 

One of the most heartening facts of life today on 
our “Continent” is the social concern of parents in 
improving the quality of their relationships with 
their children. I think it is safe to say that no pre- 
vious generation of parents was as eager as today’s 
parents are in reading, discussing, and testing what 
the specialists have to say about the way a child 
matures emotionally and socially, and how parents 
can nurture wholesome growth. Certainly this eager- 
ness for new understanding does not—cannot—pour 
forth from all parents. But it may not be denied that 
this is a potent force in family life today in the U.S.A. 
I am not alone in speculating what its potentials are 
for coming generations of adults. It is quite possible 
the next generation will look back in amazement at 
our seeming incapacity to deal with many of the fears 
and suspicions that appear in today’s headlines. Now, 
this absorption of thousands, even millions, of par- 
ents in learning more about parent-child relation- 
ships could not have come about had there not been 
behind it lively research in this field. Urging more and 
more research is a favorite theme-song of mine, and 
will continue to be. 

We have made great progress in our study of in- 
fant growth and development. But even in that area 
we are woefully ignorant about many things: Why 
are there so many fetal deaths? Why are some pre- 
raaturely born babies blind? How can we prevent 
premature birth, cerebral palsy, mental retardation, 
congenital malformations? What is the psychoso- 
matic effect on an infant of maternal deprivation? 
The list of unanswered questions is long. 

As we move from the infancy period into later 
stages of child development, the questions multiply. 
Here there is urgent need for vastly more study, and 
for research not only in physical and psychological 
growth, but in the inter-relationships of social en- 
vironment and individual development. We know so 
little about the roots of juvenile delinquency. In the 
effort of parents to give maximum opportunity for 
choice to their youngsters, do they err on the side of 
expecting them to make too many choices too often? 
Have we carried the theory of democracy so far with- 
in the family that both parents and children are 
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attempting to decide too many things de nouveau? 
Does some of our parent education result in seeming 
obsolescence, in untimely discard of longtime per- 
sonal and social values? Here again, is an area in 
which child welfare has much to contribute, both in 
utilizing the results of research to amplify and modify 
its practices and in encouraging the widest possible 
backing for further study by foundations and uni- 
versities and by public funds. In a very real sense, 
research, today, is everybody’s business. The ques- 
tions that need answering are too many, too in- 
tricate, and too urgent to limit its support to any one 
source. 


More Day Care 


A third factor that has long been operating in our 
national life and which continues to be of major im- 
portance to child welfare is the constantly changing 
pattern of home life for many millions of our chil- 
dren. Families are mobile. In 1952 some 10 million 
people moved their homes across county lines. I can 
identify no signs in our economy that would point to 
a lessening of this tendency to pull up stakes rather 
frequently. What this uprooting does to a child we 
can only speculate about, though wartime studies 
gave us some clues. From experience we know that 
the older the child, and the deeper his roots in the 
life of his neighborhood and his school, the greater is 
the disturbance when these roots are pulled up, and 
the harder it is for new roots to grow deep. The child 
whose roots have been pulled up again and again 
builds defenses against new attachments. 

It may well be that we shall see even more mobility 
in the future, and we should urge the sociologists and 
cultural anthropologists to give more complete 
answers to our questions of how to cope with the 
problems created for children. 

Today’s families characteristically include just 
parents and children. Houses and apartments have 
shrunk in size. Social Security and other retirement 
systems have given grandparents a larger measure 
of economic independence. As a result, there are 
fewer adults in most homes with whom mothers can 
share their child-care responsibilities. More mothers 
are holding down jobs outside the home. The day is 
past when we can look upon the employment of 
mothers as a crisis phenomenon. Both the number 
and proportion of mothers in the labor force indicate 
that working mothers “‘are here to stay.” In the four 
years, 1948 to 1952, those with children under 18 
years of age increased from 4,165,000 to 5,296,000; 
and the percentage of mothers either employed or 
seeking work grew from 20 to 24 percent. Two million 
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of them in 1952 had children under 6 years of age. 
We still have before us the perplexing problem of how 
to work out a satisfactory plan for the baby and small 
child when the child’s mother works. Granted the im- 
portance of a close mother-baby relationship for the 
healthy development of the baby, ways can be found, 
I believe, to reconcile the dual needs of mother and 
baby. Women have skills that industry wants, and 
mothers, as well as fathers, desire to maintain a good 
standard of living for their children. 

Since so many family needs must be purchased in 
the market rather than supplied at home, the pres- 
sures to add to family income are naturally strong. 
It is easy to say that families should go without 
medern gadgets and household conveniences. It is 
another thing to be the family that does without. 
Relative values have to be weighed. We must give to 
the mothers of infants and young children the knowl- 
edge we have about their role in their child’s develop- 
ment, and at the same time make provision in our 
social structure to help the mother who chooses to 
work. 

Provisions for children of employed mothers and 
for the mothers themselves are now, clearly, a long- 
time necessity, not stopgaps. This is one of the most 
neglected areas of social service in most communities 
where mothers work. But the situation is, or should 
be, a challenge to industry, too, to be more inventive 
in its employment of mothers on a part-time basis. 
There is no doubt that many mothers could meet 
their dual obligations to their children and to the 
family income if they could have a shorter workday 
or work week, or if work hours were better dovetailed 
into school hours. I am sure child welfare workers 
have many facts and much imagination to offer to 
industry along this line. 


Delinquency: A Protest and a Plea 


Most of you are aware of the intensive work which 
the Children’s Bureau has been doing, with the help 
of the Special Project on Juvenile Delinquency. For 
two years, we have been laying the groundwork of a 
nationwide effort in two directions: One, to improve 
treatment practices in this field, through the police, 
detention services, courts, and training schools; 
Two, to step up the quality and quantity of preven- 
tive services. 

These two years of work were climaxed by a con- 
ference in Washington in June, when the people who 
have been involved in this preparatory work summed 
up their recommendations for future action. Next 
steps, both to improve our technical services, and to 
promote more effective nationwide citizen action 
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were carefully considered. The documents are the 
result of joint work by the staff of the Children’s 
Bureau and the Special Project. Some of them were 
trail blazers. 

I mention juvenile delinquency because our recent 
close study of it has made me more conscious than 
ever of the way our culture is wasting the contagious 
and dynamic energy of its youth. Juvenile delin- 
quency, I am certain, is not only a protest but a plea: 
a protest against many of the inadequacies of our 
society in a rapidly changing world; a plea to be 
wanted, needed, and useful —not just to a person ora 
family, but also to a community. 

Maybe we have been too protective of our young. 
Maybe we have stretched out adolescent pre-employ- 
ment years without filling them with sufficiently 
significant activities to which our boys and girls can 
harness their overflowing energies, their gang loyal- 
ties, their eagerness for something new. Perhaps we 
adults have been too isolationist toward the young. 
Whatever the reason, I am sure we deny ourselves 
great advantages when we deny them opportunities 
for constructive action. 

Every one of our social and health services is crying 
for more help. Is it not possible that some of this help 
can come from these young people themselves? I 
have heard that an occasional hospital is experi- 
menting with teen-agers as junior aides. This idea 
interests me greatly. Are there not many other situa- 
tions in which boys and girls can be an essential part 
of a program? Of course, child labor standards must 
be observed; school work safeguarded; and hazardous 
work avoided. But even within these limitations, 
there must be many community services for children 
in which older children can perform valuable func- 
tions under minimum adult supervision. 


Faster and More Flexible Services 


It is hard to define action priorities in the economic 
and cultural areas because each has within it its own 
urgencies, and many are interdependent. But we 
cannot deny that the economic and cultural bases of 
our national life must be of prior concern to us today. 
Now, let us look at some specific priorities more 
closely related to everyday operation of child welfare 
programs. 

These have to do mainly with methods of working. 
I dare question some of these methods because many 
of my questions are equally applicable to child health 
services with which I have spent so much of my work- 
ing life. 

To start with, I look to the day when we shall be 
able to serve families and children with the under- 
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standing and skill we now bring to them, but more 
expeditiously. 
One justification for stepping up our pace of opera- 
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of operation. Are we holding children too long before 
permanent placement? Can we speed up our services 
without debasing their quality? Indeed, in some 
situations would not greater expedition actually im- 
prove the quality of the service? I am sure we are 
going to get a lot of help as the Child Welfare League 
develops its study of adoption, and as it clarifies for 
all of us the relation between what is known about 
adoption, and what is applied in practice. 

Can we be more flexible in interpreting and apply- 
ing professional standards? Ts another of the reasons 
why independent placements of children for adoption 
continue in such volume because we have unneces- 
sarily rigid rules about the age, the economic crr- 
cumstances, or the I1.Q.’s of adoptive parents? When 
we place children for relatively long periods in foster 
family or institutional care or in hospitals, do we place 
too many restrictions on their parents? Do our restric- 
tions add up to a wall between parents and child and 
make it difficult for them to come together again? 

On the other hand, do we have sufficient regard 
for the legal rights of children and parents? We asked 
ourselves this question in relation to juvenile courts, 
and came to the conclusion that these rights merited 
more attention. In the new standards for juvenile 
courts,* strong emphasis is placed on safeguarding 
these rights. 
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* Standards for Specialized Courts Dealing with Children, US. 
Children’s Bureau, in cooperation with National Probation and 
Parole Association, and National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges. U.S. Gov. Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1954. 
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The Will to Surmount Barriers 


Can we tear down the walls that exist so often be- 
tween agencies in communities, and make it easier to 
get from public to private and from sectarian to non- 
sectarian? The walls between all of our agencies 
should be made of wallboard, not iron, and there 
should be plenty of doors and windows that open 
easily. Again, I want to pay tribute to the Child 
Welfare League, which is helping all of us move to- 
ward each other with more confidence. Let me add, 
the Bureau of Public Assistance and the Children’s 
Bureau are exploring right now how they can inter- 
weave their services more closely. 

When I think of agencies moving toward each 
other, and interlocking their services, I am think- 
ing not only of the social services, but all services 
for children: educational, health, recreational, and 
all others. Physical proximity can help a lot. For 
example, it is good to see the health and welfare 
services in Anne Arundel County, Maryland, housed 
together. I look forward to the time when in all our 
small communities our health, mental health, nurs- 
ing, and child welfare teams will have a common 
center. Children will be the gainers, because this 
day-by-day association of professional workers is 
bound to enrich the quality of their work. In such 
association, too, perhaps we can make even greater 
efforts than in the past to be sure that such centers 
are physically accessible to most of the families who 
might wish service. 

This leads me quite naturally to a double-header: 
Can we build our services within natural community 
lines, and leap over political lines of county structure 
when they are totally artificial? Can we surmount 
state lines when they stand in the way of our licking a 
problem? 

In the East Coast Migratory Project we are ex- 
perimenting with this. 150 Health, Education, and 
Welfare officials and volunteer workers from 10 East 
Coast states met in Washington to work out mecha- 
nisms that will try to assure consecutive services to 
the children of migrant families as they follow the 
harvest from Florida to New-York and then return to 
Florida. Migrant children are almost our most 
neglected. Far too long, responsibility for doing some- 
thing for them has been bandied back and forth be- 
tween the Federal government and the states, be- 


tween one state and another. Now these East Coast 


states want to come together and work something 
out. The number of children involved is relatively 
small, but I can see coming out of this demonstration 
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project guidelines that can be enormously helpful to 
other states which have much larger migrant groups. 

Can we be more ingenious— and diligent, may I add 
—in our use of untrained volunteers? I tossed out the 
idea earlier that boys and girls, themselves, have so 
much to contribute if we would find ways of turning 
their talents to account. But of course, our largest 
resource is in adult volunteers. To what extent are 
we allowing our fear that the volunteer will come be- 


tween us and our clients to stand in our way of using 
him? 


The Means to Study Ourselves 


Can we not budget time and money to do a good 
evaluation of our services? It takes high courage to 
ask thousands of people what’s right and what’s not 
so right about the way you do your job, and at the 
same time keep on doing it. I think there are serious 
times ahead of us, if we fail to appraise the quality 
of our services and more precisely measure their cost. 

Our social and health services are old enough now, 
they have achieved such a degree of importance in 
people’s lives and in their pocketbooks that we can 
no longer expect citizens to accept our say-so that we 
are operating them as efficiently as we can. We need 
some yardsticks—and highly perceptive ones—for 
measuring their efficiency. We cannot arrive at these 
without study of a wide variety of services. 

I well know the difficulties and risks such evaluat- 
ing runs. We must never let anyone forget that the 
most important values which our services render are 
human values—the warmth that comes to a neglected 
child from contact with a person who cares, the re- 
assurance he gets from feeling he counts. These hu- 
man values are not measurable by price tags alone. 

We must be on our guard against encouraging 
citizens to look for basement-bargain prices in serv- 
ices the way they look for basement-bargain prices 
in goods. Many services may be rendered more 
cheaply than they are now; the question is, at what 
risks or with what losses? It may be cheaper to keep 
a patient alive by feeding him a starch diet, rather 
than a balanced diet. But if the balanced diet helps 
him get out of bed, do things for himself, and play 
out of doors, is it actually a more expensive diet? 
With caution, but with courage, I am sure we can, 
and certainly we must, tackle the cost aspects of 
human services. 

Searching for answers to these problems might well 
be some of child welfare’s priorities for 1954. 
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Disprre improved methods in the selection of 
foster parents, there will always be limitations and 
differences in their capacity to serve the child even as 
own parents have limitations and differences. The 
damage to the child attendant upon re-placement 
often rules out that measure as a solution, even as- 
suming that a better foster home were available. It 
often remains for the worker to accept the shortcom- 
ings of a foster home and, through her relationship 
with the foster parents, to make the best of the good 
there is for the child. It becomes particularly im- 
portant, therefore, to examine what goes into the 
formation of a productive worker-foster parent re- 
lationship. 

Clearly, it is not a treatment relationship since 
the ultimate goal is service, not for the foster parent, 
but for the child and his own parents. The worker’s 
interest in the foster parents is a “selfish” one, al- 
ways secondary to her interest in the child and having 
significance only because what affects the foster 
parents affects the child. Nor is it a teacher-pupil 
relationship. The foster parent comes to give a serv- 
ice, not to be taught. If the foster parent can see the 
child’s misbehavior as evidence not of waywardness 
or of innate badness, it is sometimes as far as she can 
go and deeper understanding may be beyond her. 
More specific interpretation of the child’s behavior, 
if it is to be meaningful, must, generally, be given 
indirectly and certainly never unless the foster 
parent is ready and really wants it. Frequently, 
though, what the foster mother wants from the 
worker is something different, something for herself, 
for the satisfaction of her own human need for 
sympathy, appreciation, understanding, acceptance 
and liking. In a group meeting, some foster parents 
expressed their feeling that the agency “sided” with 
the child and was “too easy on the own parents.” 
Did this not mean that, eager to secure the foster 
parents’ acceptance of the child and of his own par- 


* The case material for this article was excerpted from the 
records of Leah Bayne, Sybil Chatham, Kathryn McKenna and 
Agnes White of the Westchester County Department of Family 
and Child Welfare. 
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SOME FACTORS IN THE WORKER-FOSTER PARENT 


The author points out that the casework relationship 
with foster parents must be based on an acceptance of 
them as persons with needs of their own which must be 


satisfied if they are to be helpful to the child. 


ents, workers had moved ahead without having first 
made the foster parents secure in the Agency’s ac- 
ceptance of them? With almost any foster parent it 
is usually not so much added knowledge as it is the 
worker’s acceptance of her which will support and 
encourage their efforts in the child’s behalf and which 
will result in an extension of themselves, a sensitivity 
to their feelings, constancy and patience, that might 
otherwise be beyond them. 


Exclusion from Planning Fostered Hostility 


The following case material is from a recertifica- 
tion study of a foster home in which it had been 
difficult to establish a working relationship with the 
foster mother because of the worker’s negative feel- 
ings about her as a rigid, moralistically repressive 
person and because of the foster mother’s apparently 
hostile uncooperative attitude. The caseworker was 
a young person, having no professional training or 
experience prior to her six months in the Agency. The 
case supervisor expressed the belief that “because it 
was felt that we never had really known this foster 
mother or shared fully with her, a new approach 
seemed necessary.” While there is little record of the 
case supervisor’s activities with the worker, what the 
worker describes as her ‘‘change of heart”’ toward the 
foster parent may be seen as an out-growth of a re- 
orientation by her case supervisor which sensitized 
her to the foster mother’s feelings about herself. 


My first contact with the foster mother, Mrs. G, was when I 
called her on the phone to make an appointment to introduce my- 
self as the new worker for Theresa. The foster mother had not been 
prepared for a change of workers and seemed to be quite upset 
about this. She expressed a great deal of hostility about not having 
been told of the change and, with some basis in reality, she seemed 
to feel that she had been quite neglected by her former worker. 
She told me that no one had been to visit her since July and she 
thought that her former worker could have at least phoned her to 
tell her about a change in workers. As I talked about this with 
Mrs. G, she finally said, “Oh well, one worker is as good as another, 
I guess.” 

The general tone of dissatisfaction in this conversation was 
carried over to the first home visit. The foster mother expressed 
her great desire to have another child placed in the home so that 
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Theresa would have a playmate around her age, and Mrs. G was 
quite upset because she had been asking for another child for over 
a year and no one had ever done anything about it. Mrs. G was 
also very unhappy about a situation which arose around Theresa’s 
going to the clinic and she was upset by the fact that she felt the 
doctor at the clinic was not giving Theresa the attention she should 
receive. The situation with the clinic was later straightened out. 

Although there certainly were real factors existing as the basis of 
many of Mrs. G’s complaints, my first impression was that this 
was a person who complained extraordinarily about things and 
seemed to have a great deal of hostility against the Agency. This 
was again expressed in a discussion about Christmas toys when 
Mrs. G felt that it was unfair for some foster mothers to receive 
toys even though the general practice of the Agency was going to 
be that we would not distribute toys generally. Mrs. G did not 
actually ask us to bring her some toys, but she felt that other 
foster mothers could go into debt or have charge accounts to buy 
their children toys the same as she was willing to do and seemed 
to feel that she was being treated unfairly, or that other people 
were getting away with something. 


First of all the worker sees the foster parent hurt 
by a former worker’s lack of courtesy, the courtesy of 
being apprised of the change in her workers. Sad that 
this is where fault may sometimes lie in us, busy as 
we are cultivating professional virtues that the more 
common human ones we may overlook. 

The worker noticed also the foster mother’s re- 
peated requests for a child. It is, we know, another 
way in which a foster parent may try to gauge the 
Agency’s acceptance of her, its willingness to entrust 
her with a child, saying, as it were, ““Do you like me 
well enough?” The same need may underlie a foster 
parent’s request for a child’s removal, some mis- 
behavior on his part having raised a feeling of failure 
in the foster parent with a fear of Agency disapproval 
and disturbed confidence in her, the possible result 
of which she seeks to anticipate by asking to be re- 
lieved of him, but hoping thereby to have the assur- 
ance that she may keep him. In the same vein, the 
foster parent contrasts herself with others in the 
matter of receiving Christmas toys. In the worker’s 
words, the foster mother does not “actually ask us 
to bring her some toys”’ but really it is this same thing 
she is asking: assurance that she is liked, that she is 
liked as well as other foster parents are; to be given, 
not toys, but approval. 


Making Foster Parent Part of Team 


In a supervisory conference, it was decided that 
the best plan would be to try to talk to the foster 
mother and get her to tell the caseworker about her- 
self so that she could understand her and develop a 
relationship in which to discover the basis for some 
of the foster mother’s narrow-minded attitudes. It 
Was also important to try to find the underlying 
reasons for the foster mother’s hostility against the 
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Agency by exploring her past relationship with the 
Agency. 


I made a visit to the foster home to discuss the mother’s request 
to visit Theresa outside the foster home and to get Mrs. G to talk 
about herself in general. 


My purpose in this interview was to show the foster mother 
that her work was important to us and to let her know that we 
needed her help and wanted to share her thinking in our planning, 
especially around Theresa’s possible visit with her mother. I told 
Mrs. G that the whole thing would be impossible without her help 
and so we wanted to know how she felt about the mother and about 
caring for foster children in general. Mrs. G was very willing to 
talk about these things. I discovered she had been more than will- 
ing to talk about her own feelings all along and what I had as- 
sumed as hostility might have been in many cases my own feelings 
about talking about some of these areas. 


{ told Mrs. G that in an interview with Theresa’s mother, she 
had expressed an interest in visiting Theresa. The foster mother 
thought that it was about time that Theresa’s mother had started 
being interested in Theresa, but thought that her interest was 
coming a little late since she had ignored her for almost five years. 
She told about how seldom the mother had visited Theresa when 
her other three children had been living with another foster mother 
and said that the mother had often visited the other children but 
had paid little attention to Theresa. Mrs. G seemed to be quite 
resentful of this and expressed her very strong disapproval of 
Mrs. S as a mother and as a person. She was able to come out and 
say in no uncertain terms that she disliked Mrs. S and thought she 
was a “hateful person.” When I tried to discover some of the 
reasons for the foster mother’s feelings, she told me that Mrs. S 
had ‘‘no respect.” I asked her what she meant by this and she said, 
“She didn’t respect me or my home.” She told me how she would 
come into her house smelling of alcohol and how she used to come 
in and bring men with her and about how she would smoke while 
she was there, even though Mrs. G had told her that Theresa was 
allergic to smoke and that she did not like to have anyone smoke in 
the same room with Theresa. She said that Mrs. S would complain 
about the care that she was giving Theresa and told Theresa she 
was not being well cared for. 


The foster mother said she knew Mrs. S did not like her either 
and after this last incident, Mrs. S had never been there again to 
visit Theresa. Mrs. G felt that she had tried to be fair about it and 
had done as much as she could be expected toin allowing Mrs. S to 
come into her home; that she felt she had to put up with just too 
much to let the mother come in and act the way she did. I asked 
Mrs. G if she could think of any reason why the mother might act 
this way, and she said that she could not. She could not understand 
why people should find fault with someone who had taken care of 
their children whom they were not able to care for themselves, 
especially when the care she was giving to Theresa was good and 
she was feeding and clothing her well. I said these complaints were 
not surprising to me because we had found that many times par- 
ents would come into a foster home and complain about the way 
the foster mother cared for their children. We have found that the 
reason the parents did this was mostly because they felt guilty 
about not being able to care for their children and resented the 
fact that someone else was able to give them good care. Foster 
mother said she thought this was true and could see why they 
would feel that way. The foster mother went on to say she thought 
that if the mother had really wanted to take care of her children, 
she would find a way to do it, using the old expression ‘“‘where 
there’s a will, there is a way.” I laughingly replied that if all 
parents could take care of their own children we would be out of 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Cheney Church Jones—June 13, 1880-July 15, 1954 


My memories of Cheney Jones go back many years 
to the time when he first took over responsibility for 
the vital service to children represented by the New 
England Home for Little Wanderers. He was unusu- 
ally well fitted to head that unique agency, which 
combines modern methods of study and treatment of 
disturbed children with the development of children’s 
work in the rural areas of New England. 

The last time I saw hin, a little over a year ago, 
Mr. Jones recounted with vividness and humor some 
of his experiences in pioneering work with rural chil- 
dren. He also told me an amusing story of how in a 
crisis on a hot summer day, as President of the Child 
Welfare League of America, he secured funds from 
John M. Glenn, then Director of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, to replenish an empty treasury so that 
“the girls,” as he referred to the staff, might have 
their pay and go on vacation. 

Cheney Jones was a person whose thought and 
influence extended beyond the confines of the area in 
which he lived and worked to the children of the 
nation and the world. He was a great enthusiast for 
the development of public services for children, espe- 
cially in rural areas, and gave valuable assistance as 
a member of a child welfare advisory committee to 
the United States Children’s Bureau in the early 
years of the Social Security Act. He was a keen critic 
but also a warm friend. Whatever he said in apprecia- 
tion of work that was ®eing done came from both 
mind and heart. 

Those who were fortunate enough to be counted 
among his friends had in him an unfailing source of 
understanding. I think of what he meant to Mary 
Irene Atkinson and Emma O. Lundberg, when to- 
gether they were laying the foundations for the rural 
child welfare services developed with Federal aid 
under the Social Security Act. His letters in time of 
illness, his words of encouragement, were indeed tonic. 

Cheney Jones gave continuous service to the Child 
Welfare League of America for more than a dozen 
years. He became a member of the Board in June 
1923. For three years, 1929-1932 he served as Presi- 
dent, later holding office as a vice-president. It was 
during the years of his presidency that he, with J. 
Prentice Murphy and C. C. Carstens, did much to 
keep the needs of dependent children before those 
responsible for unemployment relief and works 
projects programs. 

Cheney Jones’ vital personality, deep understand- 
ing, practical good sense, and warm sympathy will 
continue to bless all who knew him, as we strive to 
put into practice in our own lives something of his 
spirit and counsel. 


KATHARINE F, LENROOT 
Chief Consultant, Committee on Functions and Program 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Red Feather Time Again 
OcroBeR is the month during which most chil- 


dren’s agencies in the United States are participating 
in Community Chest or United Fund Drives. It is the 
time, in a sense, during which an agency is tested, 
when a community decides at what level it will con- 
tinue to support a needed service. 

Every Community Chest agency has a responsi- 
bility to take an active part in the interpretation of 
social services to the community, and every staff and 
board member of the agency has the responsibility to 
make his personal contribution to support the Com- 
munity Chest to the utmost. 

The above words are very familiar. Each year at 
this time Cu1ttp WELFARE comments editorially on 
Community Chest drives. Each year you hear a cer- 
tain amount of grumbling in social agencies about the 
necessity of “diverting” time and effort to the job of 
fundraising. Unfortunately something is wrong with 
the record of children’s agencies in relationship to 
Community Chest fundraising, for measured by 
financial support they have received from the com- 
munity during the past 15 years it does not think too 
much of the worth of casework agencies—both chil- 
dren and family. The fact is that national statistics 
show many casework agencies are spending fewer 
dollars in terms of purchasing power than in 1940. At 
the same time other social services, notably group 
work, have a far better record. Analysis of trends in 
giving, published by Community Chests and Coun- 
cils of America reveals, for example, that group work 
agencies are receiving a steadily increasing percent- 
age of the Community Chest dollar, as compared 
with casework agencies. There are some indications, 
though inconclusive, that this trend is accelerated in 
communities which have developed United Funds. 
This observation applies more to family than to chil- 
dren’s agencies. Since practically every Community 
Chest agency budget has increased year by year, and 
notably so in the United Fund cities, the fact has 
often been overlooked that increases have not always 
kept up with cost of living—and specifically that 
casework agencies have been receiving a decreasing 
percentage of the Community Chest dollar. These 
facts demand thorough exploration and explanation. 
It may be that allotting a greater percentage of Com- 
munity Chest money to non-casework agencies is a 
good trend, revealing that fewer dollars are needed 
for casework services to children. But before this 
assumption can be answered in the affirmative your 
community must also be able to answer affirmatively 
the following questions about children’s services: 


1. Are there good protective services for children in your com- 
munity? 

2. Is every family in your community able to get adequate day 
care or homemaker services when they are needed? 

3. Are there adequate boarding care services for children? 

4. Has every child in foster care in your community been given 
a chance for adoption if that is what he needs? 
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5. Are the resources of the casework agencies such that an 
optimum professional job can be accomplished? 


6. Are there adequate resources for the treatment of disturbed 
children, good child guidance clinics, residential treatment 
services? 

It is not necessary to go on with such a list of 
questions, for if there is any community in the United 
States which can answer all of these questions affirm- 
atively it is not known to the writer. Why is it that 
the record is so poor? Many explanations are given. 
It is true that sound comparative budgeting is one of 
the greatest weaknesses of federated financing. It is 
true that casework programs do not always have 
popular appeal. But it is too easy to rationalize that 
some services get better support because of “better 
publicity,” they are “easier to interpret,” or have a 
“more influential board.” The truth of the matter is 
still that insufficient attention has been given to the 
interpretation of casework services; that unfortu- 
nately too often the services which are most “‘profes- 
sionalized” become smug and complacent about their 
responsibility for being understood by the general 
public; or too often the professional caseworker tries 
to shrug off to someone else the tough job of raising 
money. 

The recently released 3 C’s statistics are striking. 
They reveal that in 118 cities the average per cent of 
increase in appropriations from 1949 to 1954 to a 
major nonsectarian children’s agency was 16.8%; to 
a major nonsectarian family agency, 16.2%. At the 
same time the Girl Scouts averaged 45.6%, the Boy 
Scouts 42.3%, a major settlement 38.4% and a nurs- 
ing organization 28.9%. 

The problem is admittedly complex. A careful 
study of the significance of the factors behind these 
statistics is needed and must be made. However, it 
requires no study to arrive at one of the answers, 
namely that every board and staff member of a chil- 
dren’s agency participating in a Community Chest 
must lend his best effort in the forthcoming cam- 
paign, and more importantly in the year-around 
campaign of interpretation to the public. 

When the campaign is over it will be an appro- 
priate task for the board of each children’s agency to 
analyze the trend of budgetary allocations in its own 
town and try to determine whether it serves the 
community’s needs. 

8 
New League Members 


Division of Child Welfare 

Iowa State Department of Social Welfare 
State Office Building 

Des Moines 19, lowa 

Mr. Ross T. Wilbur, Director 


Nachusa Lutheran Home for Children 
Nachusa, Illinois 
The Rev. LeRoy F. Weihe, Superintendent 


Provisional * 


Jewish Family and Children’s Service of Denver 
314 Fourteenth Street 

Denver 2, Colorado 

Dr. Alfred M. Neumann, Executive Director 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


A Community Prepares To Elect a Children’s Court 
Judge 


OnE of my most interesting experiences in becoming 
a citizen of Westchester County, New York, was 
participation in the work of a representative com- 
mittee to recommend qualifications for a children’s 
court judge. This Committee was organized by the 
Westchester County Council of Social Agencies of 
which John E. Dula, formerly of the staff of the Child 
Welfare League, is Executive Director. 

With unusual foresight, this Committee began its 
activities two years before the incumbent judge of 
the Children’s Court will reach compulsory retire- 
ment age. The present judge has held this office for 
over 20 years and has given national leadership in the 
children’s court movement. His successor will be 
selected at the general election to be held in the fall 
of 1955. 

The purpose of the Committee was to prepare and 
interest citizens in a statement of qualifications to be 
used as a guide in the nomination and election of a 
well-qualified person. It was headed by Mrs. William 
J. Kelley, a member of the Council Board and former 
State President of the League of Women Voters. Her 
wisdom and practical experience in public affairs 
were invaluable in guiding the work of the Com- 
mittee. The following county-wide organizations 
were represented on the Committee: The Bar Asso- 
ciation, Federation of Women’s Clubs, Children’s 
Association, League of Women Voters, Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and Association of Social 
Workers. 

The Committee reviewed the organization and 
work of the Westchester County Children’s Court 
and pertinent material from national and other agen- 
cies. Representatives of the Bar Association made an 
especially valuable contribution to the drafting of the 
report which was in two parts, one describing the 
desirable qualifications and the other the duties of 
the judge in Westchester. 

The statement adopted by the Committee was ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors of the Council of 
Social Agencies and submitted for approval to a large 
number of agencies and civic organizations within the 
County, with the request that they give publicity to 
their action and allow their organization to partici- 
pate in calling a public meeting at the County Center. 
To date 69 organizations have approved the state- 
ment. Moreover, the leaders of both of the major 
political parties have publicly endorsed it. 

On May 26, the open meeting at the County 
Center was well attended. Here the history of the 
movement to establish a children’s court in the 
County was reviewed and the importance of this 
community agency was discussed by a former Su- 
preme Court Justice and the Vice-Chairman of the 
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New York State Temporary Commission on the 
Courts. 


The Committee to prepare the recommendations 
has completed its assignment. In accordance with the 
action taken by the open meeting, a citizens’ steering 
committee has been formed to aid in securing candi- 
dates who meet the qualifications recommended. 

KATHARINE F, LENRoor 


Chief Consultant, Committee on Functions and Program 


Qualifications for a Children’s Court Judge 


The basic requirements for a Children’s Court Judge should 
include personal integrity, patience, freedom from political, racial, 
or religious prejudices. 

The candidate should be a man or woman, having membership 
in the Bar of the State of New York, versed through experience in 
the rules of Court procedures. As his previous education, training 
and experience would ordinarily not be designed to fit him for the 
unique work of a Children’s Court, he must be not only willing, 
but eager to learn. He must have true understanding of and 
sympathy with the problems of families and children and be 
temperamentally suited to deal with them. 

He must be a person capable of conducting informal conferences 
of interested and contending parties, and of doing so in a kindly 
manner. He must have the ability to question skillfully, to bring 
out pertinent facts as to events, personalities, and backgrounds, 
and to give proper evaluation to these factors. He must have the 
ability to deal understandingly, sympathetically, and patiently 
with children, parents, policemen, probation officers, representa- 
tives of health and social agencies, school administrators and others. 

He must have the vision and courage to point out the need for 
services not already available and to cooperate in their establish- 
ment. 

He must be ever-mindful that the purpose of the Children’s 
Court is to help, rather than to punish; that a child in trouble, 
though technically an offender against the law, is really primarily 
a neglected or disturbed child, who has the right to the State’s 
protection and help. He should appreciate the importance of a 
child’s religious background and the influence of religion in reha- 
bilitating the child. He should understand the value of psychiatry 
and other resources in determining the best way to help a child. He 
must be able and willing to work with all interested persons and 
agencies, in an effort to arrive at a considered judgment as to the 
best disposition of every problem presented to him. 


DutTIEs 


The foregoing qualifications are essential in view of the respon- 
sibilities vested in the Judge and the duties required pursuant to 
the Children’s Court Act of the State of New York. In West- 
chester County, these responsibilities and duties include the 
following: 


Administrative 

The Judge must organize and direct a sizable staff, equipped to: 

Receive complaints from police, social agencies, or citizens; 
determine which complaints require the official action of the court, 
and which may be handled informally, with referrals being made 
to appropriate health, welfare and other community agencies as 
their services are needed; 

File petitions and prepare cases for court; 

Investigate the needs of children and the conditions in the 
homes of children coming to the court’s attention, and present 
findings and recommendations to the court; 

Provide for detention of delinquent children, make recommen- 
dations regarding the detention or release from custody of children 
and adults; 

Supervise children and adults on probation. 
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Judicial 

The Judge must discharge the following responsibilities: 

Conduct hearings in cases of juvenile delinquency, neglect, 
adoption, non-support, paternity, physically handicapped chil- 
dren, mentally defective children, and related cases, determine the 
validity of the complaint or petition, evaluate information con- 
cerning the child’s needs, and determine the disposition to be 
made, such as placing the child or adult on probation, committing 
to or discharging from a suitable agency or institution. 

Establish relationships with children and parents that will lead 
to confidence in the court and cooperation in carrying out its 
decisions. 


Community Relationships 


In order to make the work of the court effective, the Judge must 
maintain a wide range of community relationships, including the 
following: 

Maintaining of cooperative relationships with police, schools, 
churches, social agencies, and institutions caring for children; 

Interpretation to the public of the major factors underlying 
juvenile delinquency, neglect, and non-support, and stimulation of 
community planning that will tend to prevent or mitigate these 
problems. 


World Children’s Day - October 4, 1954 
THROUGH designating a day as “World Children’s 


Day,” the International Union for Child Welfare is 
pursuing its purpose of furthering the cause of all the 
world’s children. The special occasion is intended to 
point up each nation’s responsibility for insuring a 
healthy, happy childhood for its children. The Union 
is fully aware that this can be achieved only through 
constant effort on the part of citizens to meet the 
needs of children each day of the year. It also recog- 
nizes that these needs transcend national boundaries, 
and, as the official announcement points out, ““World 
Children’s Day is one of those international occasions 
when men and women throughout the world can show 
themselves united in thought and will.” To highlight 
this international aspect, the European Broadcasting 
Union and Radio-Geneva have recorded voices from 
21 countries singing songs of their respective nations 
about mothers and children. 

The trend today is to recognize that because of his 
dependence, the child cannot stand alone. World 
Children’s Day this year will emphasize that the best 
we can do for a child is to make it possible for him to 
be a member of a family. The announcement states: 


“Our thoughts can concentrate on the second of the seven ar- 
ticles of the Declaration of the Rights of the Child . . . which 
holds that any help a child needs should reach it through the 
family as a whole.” 


The International Union for Child Welfare recom- 
mends that activities be organized to interest people 
everywhere so that they may “express their practical 
sympathy with the cause of childhood.” The United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) is among those 
organizations which have welcomed this occasion. 
Last year World Children’s Day was celebrated in 
more than 40 States and territories. It is hoped that 
this year’s “Day” will achieveeven wider participation. 
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THE WORKER FOSTER-PARENT 
RELATIONSHIP 


(Continued from page 9) 


business. Mrs. G laughed too and said she guessed I was right 
and that she never thought of it that way. 

Foster mother’s inability to accept “bad parents” who cannot 
care for their own children is one of her basic attitudes which 
should be considered when placing children with her. This is 
obviously one area where she can use some casework help and 
perhaps learn to have greater acceptance of these parents. 


In her response, the worker avoids the error of pick- 
ing up on these “‘complaints” on the part of the foster 
mother and trying to meet them, factually. Rather 
her response is to the foster mother’s underlying need 
for acceptance and she begins the next interview by 
crediting the foster mother with her value for the 
Agency, not only with respect to her services but in 
the matter of her ideas, her feelings about her role 
and about her activities as a foster mother. The 
worker not only wants to know them; she implies a 
need to know them because they have importance. 
In so many words, she is saying the things the foster 
mother has been so needing to hear. 


I asked Mrs. G what she thought we ought to do about Mrs. S’s 
request to visit Theresa, again mentioning the fact that Mrs. S 
had specifically asked to visit her outside the foster home. Mrs. G 
wanted to know why she did not want to visit her in the home. I 
quite frankly told her that it was the same reason that she did not 
like to have Mrs. S visit—because the mother felt uncomfortable 
in the home and did not particularly like Mrs. G, again repeating 
the fact that real parents often felt uncomfortable with foster 
parents because of their guilt about not being able to take care of 
their own children. The foster mother was rather upset about this 
and she asked who would take Theresa to the Agency to visit her 
mother and whether she would have to bring her there. I told her 
that if we did arrange visits in the office, I would call for Theresa 
and bring her back again. Mrs. G said that she was afraid to have 
Mrs. S visit Theresa outside her home because she felt that the 
mother would want to keep Theresa and kidnap her and not bring 
her back. 

I asked Mrs. G whether she would be willing to have Mrs. S 
come into her home in spite of the way she felt about her. She 
thought she would if Mrs. S would conduct herself properly; i.e., 
not bring other men with her or smell of alcohol or smoke while 
she was in her home. I told her that I would certainly be willing to 
talk this over with Mrs. S and discuss the foster mother’s strong 
desire to have the visiting done in the home and see if we could 
work out something that would be satisfying to both of them. 

Il asked Mrs. G how she thought Theresa would feel about being 
visited by her mother. Mrs. G thought that Theresa would like 
to see her mother and that she would probably remember her and 
that that part of it would be all right. I talked about this with her 
and told her that it might be a good idea, if plans for the visit 
matured, to talk about it first with Theresa, telling her again 
about her own mother and more or less preparing her for what to 
expect. I told her that I would want to prepare Mrs. S for the visit 
too by discussing the way that she should act and making sure 
that she would not upset Theresa by telling her that she planned 
to take her home and mentioning any other plans which were not 
realistic. The foster mother thought this was a good idea and 
thought that she would like to cooperate in preparing Theresa for 
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this visit in any way she could. I reminded Mrs. G that we have 
not yet made any definite plans as to whether we would have a 
visit or not, but that after we had decided this with everyone then 
we would decide which would be the best course to follow. She 
certainly would be included in the planning. I told her that 
Theresa’s adjustment in her home was very good and we thought 
things were getting along so well that we would not want to 
jeopardize this by an unwise or hasty visit from the mother or 
doing things against the foster mother’s wishes which would make 
for bad feelings. The foster mother seemed to be very appreciative 
of this consideration of her part in the plan. 

In my previous contacts with the foster mother, she had men- 
tioned repeatedly the fact that she very much wanted to have 
another child placed with her around Theresa’s age so that Theresa 
would have a playmate. During this visit, however, the foster 
mother did not once mention this, although when I first came in 
the house Theresa did tell me that she wished I would bring an- 
other girl for her to play with. 


When the foster mother, thus encouraged, brings 
out her feelings against the child’s mother, it is as 
though she is saying, “She is a bad woman, you can 
accept her, how much more you should accept me.” 
Again the worker’s response is to these underlying 
feelings as she interprets the mother’s behavior as a 
reaction to the foster mother’s good care of her child. 
In the same way the worker repeatedly turns matters 
back to the foster mother for her opinion, her sug- 
gestions, her wishes, implying her importance and 
Participation in any subsequent plans: What did she 
think we ought to do about the mother’s request to 
visit? Would she be willing to have Mrs. S come into 
her home in spite of her feelings about her in the past? 

It is difficult to include in the recording the many shades of feel- 
ing I experienced during this interview, but I certainly had a change 
of heart towards the foster mother by the time I left. Where I had 
before felt that she was a very narrow-minded rigid person who 
was completely unable to accept any ideas other than her own, 
and in fact unwilling to see that there might be another viewpoint, 
I could see now that by getting to understand her a little better 
she really did have a lot to offer the children in her home in warmth 
and security and she was willing to try to go along with us and work 
out solutions to problems. She was very willing to share her home 
with us and appreciated being taken in on the planning. However, 
it is likely that much of my attitude about foster mother has been 
based on my own feeling rather than actual knowledge of what she 
was like and I found that I really liked foster mother and that 
she was more willing to accept me as someone who would come 
into her home and try to share the responsibility of planning for 
Theresa with her. I could see that she was going to be a help in 
trying to make plans rather than an obstacle to be overcome. 


Again and again the foster mother expresses in a 
variety of ways, and often with resentment, her own 
needs as a human being; and it is as the worker re- 
sponds to her, sensitively, fulfillingly, that relation- 
ship between them grows with mutual change in 
feeling toward each other. Graphically the worker 
sums up the effect of all this on the foster mother 
who, in the worker’s eyes, becomes a “help” in mak- 
ing plans for the child rather than an “obstacle to be 
overcome.” 
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Focusing on Foster Parent 


Nor can the worker-foster parent relationship 
safely contain within itself an element of rivalry over 
the child, a struggle for position or favored place with 
the child, a feeling on the part of the worker that she 
is the child’s rescuer, that his salvation lies with her. 
A successful relationship depends, rather, upon the 
worker’s ability to surrender the child to the foster 
parent, to trust her with him; and it is only by her 
behavior that she can convince the foster parent that 
she has done so. 

In the following case recording, a worker recapitu- 
lates her experience in supervising a foster home used 
by the Agency for over fifteen years. This worker, as 
as well as others, had not always viewed the foster 
parents with favor, but now, in looking backwards, 
she tells what she feels is the secret of her present 
successful relationship with them: 


In working with the foster parents, particularly with foster 
mother, I feel it is important that a worker learn to know the 
foster parent as an individual. I have found that the most effective 
way to work in this home is to focus on the foster mother and, for 
all practical purposes, to give up the children when they become 
part of this home. In the past the foster parents have deeply re- 
sented workers entering the home, taking the children out and 
focusing all of their interest and attention upon the children. I 
feel that much of this resentment has gradually been overcome by 
there being only one worker in the home for the past several years. 
The foster mother in particular tends to possess the worker and 
use the worker to satisfy her own dependency needs. She can be 
very demanding at times, will often call the worker and want to 
talk for considerable lengths of time, and when the worker is in the 
home she may find it very difficult to limit the interview. The 
foster mother feels that the worker should give her the time be- 
cause of the number of children in the home. I have gone along 
with this to a great degree and have recognized the validity of 
some of this and have told the foster mother that I can appreciate 
her need to talk over things with me. It is in this way that the 
foster mother shares the child with the agency, but it is most im- 
portant to remember that this sharing must come from the foster 
mother directly rather than from the child. I feel that the foster 
mother can give an amazing amount of herself to each of these 
children. I have seen her spend hours with some of the older chil- 
dren, helping with the problems they are able to bring to her. 


Fortunately not always is the self-need so great on 
the part of the foster parent and there can be a rela- 
tionship between worker and foster parent with a 
more even give-and-take; a greater equality of shar- 
ing and on a much more direct basis. 

There are good reasons why a worker may find it 
difficult to trust the foster parents and to give up 
the child to them—and it is here that she may need 
much supervisory help with her feelings. It has been 
my observation that workers who lack experience in 
child-placing may tend in their own thinking to re- 
capitulate what has been learned in the total field. 
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Often they start where we were years ago, and 
“identify” strongly with the child, seeing him apart 
from his relationship to his parents, seeing placement 
as his removal from a bad home to a good one. Then, 
with the passage of time, they move slowly to an 
identification with the parents and an understanding 
of their behavior, their meaning and importance to 
the child. And lastly they arrive at the present stage 
of professional growth: a similar acceptance and 
understanding of the foster parents. The reasons for 
this lie not only in the worker’s inexperience but also 
in her own life experiences and resultant subjectivity. 
As a young person, she will feel closer to her own 
childhood and, therefore, to the foster child. Further- 
more, she may still be in conflict with her own par- 
ents, not yet having worked out a healthy and satis- 
fying emancipation for herself, and may thus tend to 
react to foster parents as prototypes of her own 
parents. Sensitive recognition of the worker’s feelings 
is essential on the part of the case supervisor as well 
as the need to repeatedly direct the worker’s atten- 
tion to the foster parents, to the importance of un- 
derstanding their needs and their point of view. 

The case supervisor must see that the worker also 
needs to understand that the foster parent can not be 
forced to make changes in her handling of a child by 
the worker’s exercise of authority or because of any 
power or virtue arising from the worker’s greater 
knowledge. Caseworkers are committed to a belief in 
the innate goodness of human beings, and their desire 
for the approval of others. It is true that occasionally 
a foster parent’s motives in taking foster children 
may be unhealthy. By and large, however, we see 
foster parents, as well as own parents, as having a 
deep human need to be accepted members of society 
and as such to be successful in their roles as parents 
or parent-substitutes. There should be, therefore, no 
basic conflict between the goal of the worker and the 
underlying desire of foster parents. A realization and 
emotional acceptance of this need offer the worker at 
once common ground between herself and the foster 
parents in a shared desire for the child’s welfare which 
will help the worker accept initial hostilities on the 
part of the foster parent for what they really are. 
This must be done before differences between her- 
self and the foster parent in intellectual understand- 
ing or in opinions regarding methods of handling the 
foster child’s behavior will assume for the worker 
their relative unimportance. For instance, it becomes 
practically impossible to handle constructively with 
the foster parent observed negatives in the child’s 
adjustment, unless one assumes, until there is posi- 
tive evidence to the contrary, that the foster mother 
shares our concern to discover why the child is 

losing weight, misbehaving, or whatever. Otherwise 
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the worker is left with the alternative of assuming the 
role of “investigator,” and of seeking to confirm her 
“suspicions” apart from the foster parent. 

The relationship between foster parent and worker 
is affected not only by what goes on between the 
two of them, but it also takes on something from the 
foster parent’s experiences, past and present, with 
other workers, and with what the foster parent sees 
as “the agency.” 

The annual re-certification and reevaluation of 
each foster home as required in some child-placing 
agencies can be made an opportunity for the worker 
to review not only the events of the past year but the 
agency’s total use of the foster home, to note the 
different children who have been placed in the home, 
the circumstances of their stay and of their removal; 
and to try to see how it may all have appeared to the 
foster parents. This gives the caseworker an op- 
portunity to draw the foster parents out as to how 
they may have felt and why, and to see how this 
knowledge may be used toward increased under- 
standing and an improved relationship with the 
foster parents and better service for the child. 


When Does Help to Parents Seem Indicated? 


There is the question of how much of the personal 
element can properly be in the worker-foster parent 
relationship. This is expressed sometimes in the 
worker’s fear that her visit with the foster parent is 
being used, or regarded, as a social call, or that she 
feels the foster parent takes too much time in talking 
of her own concerns. Admittedly these are possible 
points, but perhaps even greater is the danger that 
the caseworker, engrossed in her professional role, 
may neglect her part as a human being. In her re- 
cording a homefinder complained of difficulty in 
keeping the applicant “on the subject,” the result 
being a study persistently focused on a rather sterile 
discussion of the applicant’s reasons for wanting a 
foster child. In contrast, in another study the appli- 
cant, freed to talk of the subjects uppermost in her 
mind—her husband’s illness and her own later opera- 
tion—gave a most revealing picture of her own per- 
sonality and the intra-family relationships. 

In our foster home studies we recognize the need 
to know and understand the applicants as persons; 
we are interested in knowing their interests, their 
aims, their pleasures, their trials and disappointments. 
It would seem no less important to sustain this same 
interest in them when they actually become foster 
parents. If we see the foster family as forming to a 
great extent the foster child’s environment— physical 
and emotional—we may well ask ourselves whether 
we can afford not to be as interested in what is hap- 
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pening to them as we are in what is happening to the 


child himself. 


The material that follows relates to a foster home 
which had been used with satisfaction over several 
years and for a number of children. However, con- 
cern had arisen around the two young children pres- 
ently in the home and around the foster mother’s 
seemingly changed attitude. The children appeared 
fearful and unresponsive and the foster mother 
showed signs of impatience with them. Formerly she 
had been friendly, and welcomed the visits of the 
worker, nurse and pediatrician, but she seemed now 
to resist them. In a case conference, an attempt was 
made to account for these changes as being possibly 
the result of her getting older, of financial reverses, 
or of the last two foster children having been es- 
pecially difficult. It was not until later when she had 
occasion to talk to another staff member that she 


revealed something of the personal problems that had 
been besetting her. 


“She approached the matter first on the telephone by asking if 
I could help her in a purely personal matter and went on to say 
that she has a friend who has two children, the younger of whom 
is defective and the doctor is advising institutional care. The par- 
ents do not know where to turn to obtain this, and the foster 
mother would like to be able to help them. I suggested we could 
talk further about this when she came in and meanwhile I would 
obtain some information about available institutions.” 


In the later interview, after other matters had been 
discussed, there was occasion to refer to her son and 
daughter-in-law and their two children. 


“When I expressed interest in them, she smiled and said that the 
little two-year-old was the one she had told me about, that she 
had not wanted to say that this defective child was her grandchild. 
Her eyes filled with tears and she said that this had been a great 
sorrow to them. Their doctor said that he should not remain at 
home; that it is not good for the older child. She felt the need to 
let me know that nothing like this had ever happened in their 
family before. We talked about how it can happen in any family 
and what a sad thing it is. She said that her son and daughter-in- 
law might be able to pay something but that they could not afford 
private care and wondered about public institutions for children 
of this kind. I told her about the State School and at first she 
thought that she would tell her daughter-in-law and son about this, 
but then she asked if they could come in and talk with someone 
here about this child and possibly have him sent to an institution 
through this Department. I said that they could call and make an 
appointment to talk with one of our Intake workers if they wished. 

I felt that the foster mother had gained something through this 
interview and that if we had had more time together she might 
have divulged more of her personal affairs which I feel are troubling 
her. Undoubtedly she has worried about this defective grandson 
and in addition I feel that there is something concerning her 
daughter which is troubling her. I believe that once a worker 
gains her confidence, foster mother may be able to divulge these 
things and that once they are shared a better understanding may 


develop and she can again offer satisfactory service to our foster 
children.” 
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Some months later the worker then supervising 
the home mentions the foster mother’s improved 
attitude: 


“At first I felt a little resistance to my contacts and several 
times the foster mother seemed rather guarded and disinterested 
and has needed to put off the visit because she was busy. In the 
course of the last interview as we sat quite informally in her kitchen 
and talked as two grandmothers and housekeepers of our foster 
children and her own family, | thought that she became more re- 
laxed than I have seen her before. 

I tried to get foster mother to talk of and bring out any of her 
own problems rather indirectly through a discussion of the present 
make up of the family group. She was able to share with me the 
fact that she had been very much disappointed when her daughter, 
Jane, had married at 16 and had not finished high school. She told 
me how Jane had gone to visit her brother in the south and had 
met her husband who was a friend of the brother and was twelve 
years older than Jane. They have come to be reconciled because 
the son-in-law is a good man, dependable and devoted. He is still 
in the Navy and when he is at home weekends has been a wonder- 
ful help about the home painting and repairing. He does not want 
Jane to work any more and so it is much easier for the foster 
mother now as she and Jane share the responsibility for the three 
children. 

Since at the time of the conference in January 1952 
mentioned as working, it might have been that foster mother was 
then caring for little Susan who she now told us, was born in the 
summer of 1951. This may well explain some of the tension that 
seemed so acute at the time and her seeming resistance to visits. 
We do not know the whole story of the daughter’s marriage or why 
she was not able to discuss this at the time. We did not feel free to 
raise any questions about what may well have been a painful and 


ane was 


embarrassing situation, but accepted what foster mother was able 
to reveal, supporting her in her relief that things had turned out 
as well for Jane as they had. Whatever were the burdens during 
that time the foster mother seems much less troubled at this point. 
She still has concern over the defective grandchild who has gone 
to school just a few days before his father had to leave for Korea. 
She was glad to have it settled, but it was extremely hard for the 
daughter-in-law. The foster mother seems to be very close to this 
daughter-in-law whom her son married while he was stationed in 
Germany. There seem to be many indications that this is a family 
with loving and harmonious relationships.” 


This material points up the close relationship be- 
tween what was going on in the foster parent’s 
personal life and her functioning as a foster mother. 
While all is well that ends well, it must be viewed 
with regret that her relationship with agency and 
caseworkers was not such that this help and under- 
standing could have been available to her when first 
it was needed. 


Summary 


The child is our primary interest and his good is 
our good, but this cannot be visualized or achieved 
without respect to an understanding of what is the 
good of the foster parents. A worker asked impatiently 
how long she was going to have to meet a foster 
parent’s need for recognition. The answer was: as 
long as we are using her home. The parting of the 
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ways might of course come about and the child have 
to be removed, but it would not be because of the 
foster parent’s demands on the worker’s patience, 
but because the pervasiveness and insatiability of the 
foster parent’s need leaves too little of herself to give 
to the child. 

The worker-foster parent relationship is, first of all, 
a human relationship. It requires of the worker cour- 
tesy, kindliness, and an appreciation of, and a ca- 
pacity for response to, the foster parents’ need for 
acceptance, recognition and status; a response to the 
foster parents’ need to be trusted with the child; an 
acceptance of their desire to be good foster parents 
and therefore sharing with the worker in a desire for 
the child’s welfare; a knowledge of the foster parents’ 
own past and present experiences, both personal and 
with the agency, and a realization of their meaning 
to the foster parents. 

The worker-foster parent relationship is not 
generally speaking educational, nor can it be de- 
pendent upon the worker’s authority. It is not a 
“treatment” relationship, but is a casework relation- 
ship in that it can develop successfully only as it is 
based on an understanding of behavior and its 
motivation and a use of that understanding helpfully 
with the foster parents so that they, out of good for 
themselves, can give good things to the child. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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The basic Two-Year Graduate Curriculum in 
social casework or social group work prepares 
for professional social work practice in all fields. 
It leads to the degree of Master of Social Work. 


The Advanced Curriculum offers to qualified 
persons who hold a Master's degree in social work 
an advanced, third year of graduate profes- 
sional education in social casework, group work, 
supervision, administration, teaching, or research. 
This curriculum leads to the Advanced Certificate. 


The Doctoral Curriculum for candidates for the 
degree of Doctor of Social Work includes, and 
continues beyond, the Advanced Curriculum in 
any one of its specializations. 


Fellowships are available to students in all 
curricula. 
Address all inquiries to: 


(MISS) MARGARET E. BISHOP 


Director of Admissions and Placement 


School of Social Work 
University of Pennsylvania 
2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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BOOK NOTE 


Cost Analysis Method for Casework Agencies, John G. Hill 


and Ralph Ormsby, Family Service of Philadelphia, 1953. 96 pp. 
$2.00. 


This publication dealing with the methodology 
and techniques of cost analysis of activities in a 
social agency represents a truly worthwhile achieve- 
ment in a phase of social service administration which 
for years has been marked with a paucity of litera- 
ture and research and lack of imagination. More- 
over, it comes at a time when interest in the analysis 
and appraisal of the various social services, in terms 
of cost, is high. This is certainly true in the public 
welfare field where the mere size of the program cost 
has resulted in increased pressures by legislative bodies 
for a greater scrutiny of the dollar spent by state 
and local agencies, especially that part of the dollar 
which represents the so-called administrative cost. 

It is the opinion of this reviewer that an agency 
administrator, accountant, statistician, and re- 
searcher will find this book an excellent source of 
material needed in the process of cost analysis in 
social welfare agencies. In eight brief chapters, the 
authors succeed in compressing a wealth of material 
on the general principles of cost accounting, the 
method and use of time studies for obtaining the 
necessary basic data, methods for allocating costs, 
and suggested uses of the final results. These chapters 
include exhibits and tables which further assist the 
reader in understanding of the subject, and are sup- 
plemented by an appendix of a manual of time study 
instructions. While dealing with a rather technical 
subject, the authors demonstrated an_ enviable 
facility to present it in a lucid, simple, and non- 
technical style. The material is well organized, the 
step-by-step process is outlined in a consistent and 
logical order, and is easy to follow. 

One may differ with the authors on the specific 
groupings of activities or “Cost Centers” which they 
selected for purposes of cost analysis. However, as 
the authors observe, these activities were found ap- 
propriate in light of the experience of the Family 
Service of Philadelphia, the agency in which the 
study was made, and “‘all of these cost centers would 
probably not apply to any one family agency.” 

Even though carefully defined, it is also question- 
able whether some of the selected activities and sub- 
activities can be easily segregated as mutually ex- 
clusive, and whether they are feasible for purposes 
of classification and time recording. For example, 
under “General Administration” there is a sub- 
activity, “attendance by administrative staff at case 
consultations, conferences and other agency functions 
not for the sake of participation but for administra- 
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tive purpose of keeping abreast of current agency 
operations. . . .” Can an administrative staff mem- 
ber be expected to bear this distinction in mind and 
record his time accordingly, no matter how high his 
motivation might be in the objective of the study and 
how conscientiously he might follow the instructions 
and definitions? One must concede, however, that 
this is a commendable attempt to get at total cost 
chargeable to general administration of an agency. 

In the nature of a minor criticism, it is the re- 
viewer’s opinion that the chapter on unit costs might 
have been developed more fully and given more con- 
siderate treatment and thought. Arriving at unit 
costs for comparison between agencies and for dif- 
ferent periods within the same agency is one of the 
major objectives of a cost analysis study. Unless 
satisfactory, meaningful and well-defined units of 
service are selected for this purpose, much of the 
value of cost analysis is lost. The authors recognize 
this difficulty in the choice of comparable units, but 
the subject is skimmed over lightly and dismissed in 
a very brief discussion of some of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the use for this purpose—the 
“case,” “the interview,” or the “hour of professional 
time in interviewing clients.”’ Perhaps these units are 
adequate for casework services in a family service 
agency, however, they are not the best for other 
“casework agencies,” a term used in the title of the 
publication. It is in this aspect of the publication that 
the readers of this journal, who are engaged primarily 
in the field of child welfare, will need to orient their 
thinking to different concepts of purpose and func- 
tion of activities in their field. 

In the introduction the authors express the hope 
that ‘the method will be tested and refined and that 
adaptations of the method to other casework pro- 
grams will be worked out in greater detail.” The 
publication will undoubtedly do much to stimulate 
an interest in conducting such studies. The authors 
are to be commended for their contribution to the 
field of social work in this respect. 


Saya S. ScHwWARTz 
Bureau of Public Assistance 
Social Security Administration 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
Washington, D.C. 
% 


Community Planning for Homemaker Service 
will be the theme of the Annual Meeting of the 
National Committee on Homemaker Service to be 
held at the Windermere Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, 
October 21 and 22. The program will include topics 
of interest to community planners as well as repre- 
sentatives of social agencies already providing home- 
maker service. 
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CLASSIFIED AD SERVICE 


Classified personnel ads are inserted at the rate of 10 cents per word; boxed ads at $7.50 per inch; minimum insertion, $2.50, 
Deadline for acceptance or cancellation is eighth of month prior to month of publication. Ads listing box numbers or otherwise not 
identifying the agency are accepted only w hen accompanied by statement that person presently holding the job knows that the ad 


is being placed. 





Lynwood Hall Children’s Centre 
of Hamilton 


requires 


DIRECTOR interested in develop- 

ing a specialized programme in a 
small institution for emotionally 
disturbed children; professionally 
trained, with experience in the chil- 
dren’s field and with administrative 
and supervisory ability. Salary 
commensurate with training and 
experience. Apply to Dr. H. R. 
Bnillinger, 67 Bond St., South, | 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. | 

L 





CASEWORKERS. Two workers con- 
vinced that there is no discrepancy be- 
tween the professional approach and 
Catholic principles of Charity desired. 
Immediate openings. Family and child 
welfare agency in city of 500,000. East 
shore of San Francisco Bay. Professional 
staff of 10. Qualified supervision. Psychi- 
atric consultation. Caseload 40. Salary to 
$4980. Catholic Social Service, Thayer 
Bldg., 577 14th St., Oakland 12, Cal. 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES WORK- 
ERS—Staff positions with San Diego 
County Public Welfare Department. Be- 
ginning salary $327 rising to $397 monthly. 
40-hour week. Qualifications: Age maxi- 
mum, 54. Education, 1 year accredited 
graduate social work study in addition to 
undergraduate degree. Experience: 2 years 
recent child or family casework, or 1 year 
of such casework immediately following 
year of graduate study, or total of 2 years 
graduate study in social work with no 
experience required. Application form and 
further details available from County De- 
partment of Civil Service and Personnel, 


Civic Center, San Diego 1, Cal. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA— 
Professionally qualified Caseworker in 
large multiple-service private agency with 
high standards of service, supervision and 
personnel practices. Psy chiatric consulta- 
tion program. Opportunity for advance- 
ment. Salary, depending upon experience, 
to $4632. Write General Director, Cath- 
olic Social Service, 1825 Mission St., San 
Francisco 3, Cal. 


SOCIAL CASEWORKER, male pre- 
ferred, with training and experience in 
foster home care, institutional casework, 
and adoption. Opportunity available for 
student supervision and child therapy 
with psychiatric consultation. Salary com- 
mensurate with training and experience. 
Write to Dr. Abraham J. Simon, Jewish 
Child Welfare Association, 6630 Oakland 
Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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CASEWORKER—Opening January 1, 
1955 in private, sectarian multiple-service 
agency for professionally trained woman. 
Program includes residential and foster 
home services; work with unmarried par- 
ents and adoptions. Good supervision and 
psychiatric consultation. Write Mrs. Mary 
D. Gay, Executive Director, Woodfield 
Children’s Village, 1899 Stratfield Rd., 
Bridgeport 29, Conn. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKER in local 
public welfare department to carry case- 
work services and placement in subsidized 
foster homes of children referred to de- 
partment and to work with unmarried 
mothers. Requirements: Master’s degree 
social work school, or one year in school of 
social work plus one year social work 
experience. Salary, $3484-$4108. Com- 
plete details by writing to Director of 
Personnel, Municipal Bldg., Hartford, 
Conn. 


FAMILY CASEWORKER for Fairfield 
County Office offering child placement 
and family service. This is a district office 
of a private, statewide, child placing 
agency. Requirements: Master’s degree in 
social work, one or two years of family 
casework experience preferred but not re- 
quired. Salary $3200-$4700. depending 
upon experience. Write to: Miss Verne 
Weed, Assistant Executive Director, Chil- 
dren’s Services of Connecticut, 1680 Al- 
bany Ave., Hartford 5, Conn. 


CASEWORKER for private, nonsectarian 
children’s agency. Full professional train- 
ing or experience substitution possible for 
one year of graduate work. Progressive 
personnel policies, supervision, local child 
guidance clinic, expanding program, foster 
home placement and small institution. 
Beginning salary $3300-$4200 dependent 
upon qualifications. Apply Bethany Home, 
220 Eleventh Ave., Moline, Ill. 


CASEWORKER, professionally trained. 
Multiple-function agency. Social Security 
and retirement fund. Member FSAA and 
CWLA. Salary $3300-$4440.Write Newell 
W. Ackerson, Executive Secretary, Child 
and Family Service, 730 E. Vine St., 
Springfield, IIl. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKERS | for 
CWLA agency. Full professional training 
with experience substitution possible. Sal- 
ary range $3216-$4392. Progressive per- 
sonnel policies and expanding program; 
foster home placement, adoptions, relin- 
quishment, counseling, protective service, 
etc. Fully qualified supervision and psy- 
chiatric consultation; psychological serv- 
ice. Write Personnel "Officer, Denver De- 
partment of Welfare, 777 Cherokee St., 
Denver, Colo. 











CASEWORKER with MSW or 

equivalent for interesting adoption 

and related casework position. Sal- 

ary $3700-$4100. Can appoint at 

$4100. Write Mr. M. S. Bier, Exec- 

utive Secretary, Jackson Branch, 
| Michigan Children’s Aid Society, 
| 408 Carter Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 


CASEWORKER I[I—Graduate accred- 
ited school of social work experienced in 
making adoption studies. Opening No- 
vember 1 in private, nonsectarian agency 
for adoption worker. Other agency serv- 
ices include foster care, services to unmar- 
ried mothers and casework with children 
in institution. Excellent supervision, psy- 
chiatric consultation, small caseloads, 
good personnel practices. Social Security 
and National Retirement plan. Member 
CWLA. Setting provides ————, for 
furthering professional growth. Salary 
$3640-$4200, Children’s Bureau, ‘Room 
502, 211 Camp St., New Orleans 12, La. 


CASEWORKER—Graduate _ recognized 
school of social work, man preferred. Will 
consider applicant completing one year at 
school, with experience. Methodist child- 
placing agency using institutions, foster 
home, adoption. Write Board of Child 
Care, 516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


CASEWORKERS, multiple - function 
agency. Graduates of accredited school of 
social work. Good personnel practices. 

Salary $3300-$4050 depending on experi- 
ence. Family and Children’s Society, 204 
W. Lanvale St., Baltimore 17, Md. 


SUPERVISOR OF ADOPTION WORK. 
Professional training and substantial child 
placement experience with some in adop- 
tion required. Salary range $4500-$6000, 
appointment salary commensurate with 
experience. Write Miss E. Elizabeth 
Glover, Executive Director, Maryland 
Children’s Aid Society, Inc., 2133 Mary- 
land Ave., Baltimore 18, Md. 


CASEWORKER, professionally trained 
for private child care agency, affiliated 
with statewide organization. Adoption, 
foster family care, protective services. 
Challenging opportunity in Etta 
of rural child care services. Salary $3300. 
Write Miss Beatrice Shober, County 
Executive, Cecil County Children’s Aid 
Society, 129 E. Main St., Elkton, Md. 


CASEWORKER for small resident set- 
ting for boys. Graduation from accredited 
school required. Experience desirable, sal- 
ary commensurate with experience. May 
live at institution. Write George Naylor, 
Herriman Farm School, Monsey, N. Y. 
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